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Translated for this Journal. 
Henry Heine about Music and Musicians. 


XII. — Liszt. — CHoprn. 
Concluded from page 113. 


Liszt stands nearest in affinity to Berlioz, and 
knows best how to execute his music. I need 
not tell you of his talent ; his fame is European. 
He is unquestionably the artist, who in Paris finds 
the most unqualified enthusiasts, and at the same 
time the most zealous adversaries. It isa signifi- 
cant fact that no one speaks of him with indiffer- 
ence. Without positive force one cannot in this 
world excite either favorable or hostile passions. 
It takes fire to kindle men, whether to hatred or 
to love. What speaks the best for Liszt, is the 
entire respect with which even his opponents rec- 
ognize his personal worth. He is a man of ec- 
centric, but of noble character, unselfish, and 
with nothing false. His intellectual tendencies 
are in the highest degree remarkable; he has a 
great turn for speculation, and even more than 
the interests of his art do the investigations of 
the different schools, which occupy themselves 
with the solution of the great heaven and earth- 
embracing questions, interest him. 

For a long time he felt a glowing interest in 
the beautiful St. Simonian view of the world; 
afterwards the spiritualistic, or rather vaporistic, 
thoughts of Ballanche beclouded him ; now he is 
an enthusiast for the republican-Catholie doc- 
trines of a La Mennais, who has planted the Jac- 
obin cap upon the cross. Heaven knows 
in what mental stable he will find his next hobby 
horse! But this unwearied thirst for light and 
deity is always praiseworthy ; it shows his feeling 
for the holy, for the religious. That such a rest- 
less head, driven and perplexed by all the needs 
and doctrines of his time, feeling the necessity of 
troubling himself about all the necessities of hu- 
manity, and eagerly sticking his nose into all the 
pots in which the good God brews the Future: 
that Franz Liszt can be no still pianoforte player 
for tranquil townsfolks and good-natured night- 
caps, is self-evident. When he sits down at the 
piano, and has stroked his hair back over his 
forehead several times, and begins to improvise, 
he often storms away right madly over the ivory 
keys, and there rings out a wilderness of heaven- 
high thoughts, amid which here and there the 
sweetest flowers diffuse their fragrance, so that 
one is at once troubled and beatified, but troubled 
most. 

T confess to you, much as I love Liszt, his mu- 
sic does not operate agreeably upon my mind; 
the more so that I am a Sunday child and also 
see the spectres, which others only hear; since, 
as you know, at every tone, which the hand 
strikes upon the keyboard, the corresponding 
tone-figure rises in my mind; in short, since mu- 
sic becomes visible to my inward eye. My brain 
still reels at the recollection of the concert in 
which I last heard Liszt play. It was in a con- 
cert for the unfortunate Italians, in the hotel of 





that beautiful, noble and suffering princess, who 
so beautifully represents her material and her 
spiritual fatherland, to-wit, Italy and heaven. 

: (You surely have seen her in Paris, that 
ideal form, which yet is but the prison, in which 
the holiest angel soul has been imprisoned. 

But this prison is so beautiful, that every one lin- 
gers before it as if enchanted and gazes atit with 
astonishment) It was in aconcert for 
the benefit of the unhappy Italians, when I last 
heard Liszt, last winter, play, I know not what, 
but IT could swear he varied upon themes from the 
Apocalypse. At first T could not quite distinctly 
see them, the four mystical beasts; I only heard 
their voices, especially the roaring of the lion and 
the screaming of the eagle. The ox with the 
book in his hand I saw clearly enough. Best of 
all he played the valley of Jehosaphat. There 
were lists as at a tournament, and for spectators 
the risen people, pale as the grave and trembling, 
crowded round the immense space. First galloped 
Satan into the lists, in black harness, on a milk- 
white steed. Slowly rode behind him Death on 
his pale horse. At last Christ appeared, in 
golden armor, on a black horse, and with his holy 
lance he first thrust Satan to the ground, and 
then Death, and the spectators shouted. 

Tumultuous applause followed the playing of the 
valiant Liszt, who left his seat exhausted, bowed 
before the ladies. — About the lips of the 
fairest played that melancholy sweet smile. . . 

It would be unjust were I not to mention upon 
this occasion a pianist, who next to Liszt is the 
most celebrated. It is Corry, who not only 
shines as a virtuoso by his technical perfection, 
but as composer too achieves the highest. That 
is a man of the first rank. Chopin is the favorite 
with that elite, who seek the highest spiritual en- 
joyment in music. His fame is of the aristocratic 
sort, he is perfumed with the praises of good so- 
ciety, he is as distingué as he looks. 

Chopin comes of French ancestors in Poland, 
and _ has enjoyed a part of his education in Ger- 
many. The influences of these three nationali- 
ties make his personality a most remarkable phe- 
nomenon ; in fact he has appropriated to himself 
the best, by which these three peoples are dis- 
tinguished: Poland gave him her chivalrous 
sentiment and her historic grief; France gave 
him her easy elegance and grace; Germany, her 
romantic depth of feeling. But nature 
gave him an elegant, slender, somewhat languish- 
ing form, the noblest heart, and genius. Yes, to 
Chopin one must accord genius, in the full mean- 
ing of the word ; he is not a mere virtuoso, he is 
also a poet; he can bring before our conscious- 
ness the poesy that lives in his soul; he is a tone- 
poet, and there is nothing comparable to the en- 
joyment he affords us when he sits at the piano 
and improvises. At such times he is neither 
Pole, nor Frenchman, nor German; then he be- 
trays a far higher origin; then one perceives, 
that he is sprung from the land of Mozart, Ra- 
phael, Goethe, that his true fatherland is the 
dream realm of poesy. When he sits at the pi- 





ano and improvises, I feel as if a countryman 
were visiting me from my beloved home and were 
telling me the most curious things which had 
come to pass there in my absence. Many 
a time would I have liked to interrupt him with 
questions: And how is it with the beautiful Nixe 
(water nymph), who knew how to bind her sil- 
very veil so coquettishly about her green locks ? 
Does the white-bearded sea-god still keep perse- 
euting her with his foolish and rejected love ? 
Do our roses bloom in flame-like pride as ever ? 
And do the trees still sing as exquisite by moon- 
light? . . - 

Ah! it is indeed now long that I have lived in 
foreign lands, and in my fabulous homesickness I 
often seem to myself like the Flying Dutchman 
and his shipmates, who are tossed about forever 
on the cold waves, and who long in vain for the 
still quays, tulips, fraws, clay pipes and porcelain 
cups of Holland. . . . Amsterdam! Amster- 
dam! when shall we come back to Amsterdam ! 
they sigh in the storm, while the howling winds 
continually hurl them back and forth upon the 
accursed billows of their watery hell. Well can 
I understand the agony with which the captain 
of the doomed ship said once: If ever I get back 
to Amsterdam, I will become a stone there at 
any corner of a street, sooner than I will again 
leave the dear old city! Poor Vanderdecker ! 

I hope, dear friend, that these letters will find 
you bright and happy, in the rosy light of life, 
and that it will not be with me as with the Fly- 
ing Dutchman, whose letters are directed com- 
monly to persons, who during his absence, have 
long since been dead at home ! 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
“Staying over Monday.” 

“ You must not leave town to-day. Stay over 
Monday and hear our Concert. Besides the glo- 
rious Sinfonia Eroica, there will be the 5th Con- 
certo, in which Wolfsohn will show off well 
‘ L’orgueil du Piano en tant qu ’instrument de con- 
cert.’ Beside these, the delicious entremets of 
overtures from Mozart, Cherubini, Weber and 
Wagner. As for to-morrow, let me have it. 
After your early church come to me. I will 
send everybody off, and be ‘alone to you.’ We 
will live with Beethoven all the morning. Then 
after our dinner, while you sip your café noir, I 
shall invoke for you Schumann and Wagner and 
Field.” 

Who could resist such a tempting persuasion ? 
Of course I staid. The sweet Sabbath morning 
was as clear and tranquil as the one old George 
Herbert sang, 

“ A bridal of the earth and skies.” 
I performed my devotions early in the simple lit- 
tle chapel of the Bishop. It was Trinity Sunday, 
and Low Mass was well attended. The Virgin’s 
altar was decorated with large vases full of old 
Correggio’s lilies, whose fragrance filled the air ; 
and on the main altar another flower of the sea- 
son added its heavy but delicious odor, the magno- | 
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lia, making a most fitting incense to the sacrifice. 
Low murmured prayers, in the rich sonorous Ital- 
ian Latin of the foreign priest, were all the sounds 
that struck the ear; there was nothing to offend 
the most fastidiously esthetic, and God could be 
approached with pleasing pomp and modest but 
decent ceremonials. 

After an hour’s enjoyment of this repose of 
the soul and elevation of the heart and mind, I 
left the chapel and went to my friend. She had 
been true to her word. I found her alone; and 
on the piano & queue was a book of Beethoven, 
open at the Sinfonia Eroica. A simple breakfast, 
of fruit and fragrant tea and rolls, was set out on 
a table beside an open window, which looked out 
on a pretty nook for a city garden. There were 
sweet blossoming vines and plants, and under a 
solitary old tree, in the centre of the grass plot, 
were piled up huge stones, whose mica veins and 
sheets made them look dripping wet, while around 
and in between them spread out long ferns and 
graceful weeds. My artist friend gave me for 
breakfast more than food. 

“ See,” she said, “ here are medallion portraits 
of Schumann and his Clara. Niedlich brought 
them to me last evening. Are they not well 
framed ? That dark heavy wood harmonizes 
finely with their sad faces. How they look ear- 
nestly on into the Beyond! He with stubborn 
determination, she with trusting faith, which is 
patient and firm, if it is a little weary looking. 
And this—is not this delicious? It is a pencil 
sketch S. drew for me last summer, the last night 
before I left the sea-side. It is a little Cupid 
playing the violin. Are not the eyes lovely ? 
So dreamy, just like a baby half sleeping and 
waking. That St. Cecilia J. brought from Ger- 
many to me, and E. colored it. Is it not cleverly 
done? And there, just beside Chopin, a fitting 
companion, hangs as usual your old favorite, that 
fearful but beautiful Francesca di Rimini of Ary 
Scheffer, with its cruciform mass of light. In 
the evening when I sit here resting after my daily 
labor for our quotidian bread, and musing in the 
dim ecrépuscule which only shows that curious 
mass of light, without defiming the sweeping forms 
of pain, the crucifix delineates itself on it plainly 
tome. Paolo’sarms bent above his head in fierce 
agony, make the transept, and her white body 
the nave. What deep religious thought there is 
in it, m’amie! It has been well said that Ary 
Scheffer is the only truly religious painter of our 
era. It is a mysterious creation, that picture with 
its double history; the earthly love, earthly sin 
and fearful penance which one view gives, and 
God’s mercy in the glorious atonement which the 
dim light reveals !” 

And thus we loitered over the modest wall dec- 
orations of her artist-like room. She showed me 
precious books, orthodox editions of Beethoven 
and Mozart; her new French esthetical romances 
and fast accumulating collections of her new 
idols, Schumann and Wagner ; but I felt happy 
to see that the portrait of our old idol, Chopin, 
hung close to her left hand at the piano, and be- 
neath it, as before an altar, stood a little vase of 
flowers on a bisque bracket, while the book of 
pressed leaves gathered at his grave by a friend 
‘or her, and his works still held their old place of 
honor in her musical library. 

We talked of the concert, which led us natu- 
rally to the piano, where she analyzed the Sinfo- 
nin Eroica for me, playing passages to illustrate 





De Lenz’s remarks and her own thoughts. After 
it, followed the Concerto in Mi Bémol, and from 
that she turned to the 4th Symphony (Opus 60), 
and played its Adagio through, which sounds un- 
tiringly a continuous call, a mysterious demand 
for some one ; not an inquiry nor a question, but 
an imperious, persistent call. This is the design 
— phrases and passages wind around with wierd 
inspiration and scientific skill, until the solemn 
period is reached — in vain, the call is still heard. 
As in all Beethoven’s works the simple design ot 
his thought reigns supreme. And in this symph- 
ony the poor solitary demand is left alone and 
unanswered, for the gay Scherzando and strange 
Finale which follow, so busy and free from mystery, 
give no answer to this solemn call. It is like the 
unsatisfactory ending of so many young dreams, 
hopes, and aspirations in life; a brilliant realizing 
of earthly things, leaving the soul still ungratified. 

“T like this Larghetto in the 2d Symphony,” 
said M., as her fingers flowed dreamily over this 
one of the few peaceful, contented love dreams in 
which Beethoven indulged. 

Do I linger too long over that day? I have 
only arrived at dinner which we enjoyed most ar- 
tistically ; spring lamb and mint sauce, &c., not 
pressed rose leaves and cream; give these last to 
the dilettanti, and a good substantial repast to 
the true artist. After ours was despatched with 
gout and fitting reverence, while I sipped the fra- 
grant café noir made by the marvellous fingers of 
the artist herself, I listened to a Fantasie of 
Schumann in La major, full of bewilderment, cu- 
rious, tangled rhythm and weird modulations. 
Then she played some Nach-stiicke of this same 
profound musical thinker, which were suggestive 
of solemn meditation. 

“But Field's Nocturnes!” she exclaimed. 
“ Listen to this — and this one — and this — are 
they not tender and delicate, like Bettine’s 
‘ Psyche just awakened ?’” 

I should weary you out, maybe, if I were to 
follow my own bent, and dwell on all that my ar- 
tist friend said and played on that day. I shall 
not tell any more, and I shall keep also for my 
own especial musing, the recollection of the short 
evening, when Niedlich came in, and played rich 
solemn sequences in which were combined the 
full harmonies with the royal purple mourning 
sounds of minor triads sweeping up grandly over 
the whole. 

The following evening we seated ourselves 
early in the comfortable chairs of one of the back 
balcony boxes of the Academy of Music, which 
are really more secluded than most private boxes 
in our out-door theatres, but we recalled with 
longing the dim, cosy private boxes of Italy, where 
one is really and truly alone with one’s self or 
one’s friend. The “Jubilee Overture ” opened 
the programme, and was, as usual, received gra- 
ciously. 

“T do not like that overture,” said our friend 
Niedlich, who was seated just back of us, and 
who is one of those rare aves whom two friends of 
mutual tastes can admit to forma trio in the con- 
versation. The social harmony is always complete 
and full when Niedlich joins us. 

“ Now, grogneur,” said M., “do not begin to 
scold so early in the evening; we have deter- 
mined to be pleased with every thing to which 
we listen and to shut our ears to all we do not 
like.” , 

“Tt is filled with commonplace-isms and winds 





up with a huge stupidity,” growled the persistent 
Niedlich. 

“ Hush! the prima donna is being encored, 
and you have not heard a single note in her aria 
from Le Prophéte.” 

Niedlich grumbled still more resolutely; the 
prima donna did not suit his fastidious taste, and 
he refused to be pacified until that capital leader, 
Carl Senz, organized his orchestra, and Wolfsohn 
took his seat at the piano, for the execution of 
the 5th Concerto, Mi Bémol, (Opus 73). This 
was the gem of the evening. It was set in the 
full of the round, just as we were all fresh and 
in good humor; then the leader, Senz, is a man 
full of musical magnetic power, and feels every 
note of the composition, the execution of which 
he may be directing. 

The piano part in this incomparable Concerto 
is the prima donna of the orchestra; but, as De 
Lenz says, Beethoven, while he loved his piano 
compositions better than his grandest symphonies, 
cared little for mere pianism; therefore while 
the piano is the queen of the orchestra in this 
Concerto, she reigns over a nation of sovereigns. 
The Allegro went off brilliantly and was loudly 
applauded by the innocent public, who fancied it 
was the end of the piece. 

“ Wolfsohn was afraid the Concerto would be 
too long,” said M., “ when he played it at re- 
hearsal this morning, and now he will begin to 
feel alarmed, I am afraid.” 

“Why need he care?” muttered Niedlich. 
“Tt’s but fair we should have some enjoyment of 
the evening at least, for do we not have to listen 
patiently to their singing ?” 

“ Patiently!” I ejaculated, with a laugh, which 
was checked by my feeling M.’s hand resting 
with an entreating grasp on mine. The Adagio 
had commenced. Clearly and beautifully the 
artist managed it. His chiarosctiro was ex- 
quisite ; he made the piano part recede and ad- 
vance with the well drilled instruments, never 
varying in the faintest shadow from the atmos- 
phere of the orchestra; the same veiled, silvery 
tone, so mournful and mysterious, that the violins 
con sordini breathed out, the same deep shadows 
given by the full orchestra, and the same delicate 
gradations out to the very highest light he ob- 
served. While we noticed this, we pardoned his 
lack of poetic expression in the melodie designs. 
He executed them too crisply. He should have 
let some of them fall dripping from his fingers, 
like Bacchus pressing his rich grape cluster, or 
given to them more “linked sweetness long 
drawn out ”— a little more of Beethoven’s deli- 
cious legato. Listen to what De Lenz reports 
from Ries’ lips. 

“Passing, in 1827, through Francfort am 
Main, where I had to remain a day, a few min- 
utes after my arrival I knocked at the door of 
Ferdinand Ries. Ries kept me with him all day, 
and played for me the most important sonatas of 
Beethoven, replying courteously to all my ques- 
tions. ‘ The precept of legato which I received 
from Beethoven,’ he said, ‘js the only rule to es- 
tablish, for the execution of his pianoforte 
works.’”— (Trois Styles de Beethoven, par De 
Lenz, v. ii, p. 39.) 

But while listening to the otherwise almost 
faultless execution of this Concerto, we could not 
find it in our hearts to be critical. Only now, at 
a week’s distance, have I the boldness to venture 
on it. Luckily a second donna warbled between 
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Wolfsohn’s Beethoven, and Cherubini’s Overture 
to “Les Deux Journées” or we should have 
suffered, “died of a rose in aromatic pain.” 
Those who study instrumental music grow after a 
while very fastidious about vocal. Only when 
we reach heaven shall we hear singing to please 
us. The instrumental devotee misses the rich 
coloring to be found in instrumental music. The 
voice must be a Sontag’s or Alboni’s to be satis- 
factory, to relieve the baldness and hardness of 
mere melodic design without rich alternating or 
modulating harmonies. The overture to Les 
Deux Journées was performed with spirit and 
skill, but was not comprehended by the audience. 

“Les Deux Journées was the opera,” said Nied- 
lich, as we leaned back in our chairs to have a 
little chat, “‘ that Cherubini sent to the Conserva- 
toire that he had helped to found, and it received 
the work of its master with only a simple honor- 
ary mention, while to Mehul’s ‘ Joseph’ they gave 
the decennial prize he hoped to receive.” 

“ And did that disgust him with secular music ?” 

“ Very likely: for after the Restoration of the 
Bourbons, when his rival Spontini went out of 
fashion and Cherubini became again the vogue, 
he devoted himself to the composition of sacred 
music, by which he is best known to us now.” 

Then we talked of Cherubini’s “ Medea” and 
“ Elisa,” and of his tranquil life at Gaillon during 
his rival Spontini’s reign under the Empire; and 
how he forgot his chagrins and soothed his wound- 
ed pride by making love to and wooing, in the 
sweet harmonies of “ Eliza,” his wife, Cecilia 
Tourette. Then from Cherubini we went back 
to his master Sarti. Our pleasant artist talk 
filled up the short interlude between the first and 
second part of the Concert, which second part was 
to be held sacred to one piece, the great Sinfonia 
Eroica. 

“T feel like putting it off until another even- 
ing,” whispered M. 

“Or of having had nothing but it to-night,” 
added Niedlich. 

“That would have been the best arrange- 
ment,” Isaid. “I wonder they did not have it so.” 

“ Yes, for us,” responded my cleverer friends, 
“but not for the management. A poor house 
would have been the result. Music chaff is better 
than music grain for a popular concert. As it is 
there is too much golden grain. I'll wager any 
thing you please that every paper of to-morrow 
will, after complimenting the Donnas, declare 
with Dogberry-like wisdom that the instrumental 
pieces were all too long.” And they won their 
wager, it was so; on the next day every daily 
journal said in different ways this thing.” 

Tap, tap, tap, and our familiar old Musical 
Fund Director, Meignen, mounted the little plat- 
form while the Orchestra arranged themselves. 
The Sinfonia Eroica commenced. The first move- 
ment was performed “ traditionally,” and we were 
antipathique, so we sat unmoved. We did not 
dare to complain, it seemed ungracious and like 
disclosing the faiblesses of one’s husband, or wife, 
or dearest friend; but we dared in our hearts to 
wish that there might be poured into its execu- 
tion some of the divine wine of expression, — 
that subtle afflatus which would have caused our 
nerves to tingle, and the life-current to course 
more rapidly through our veins. 

The second movement, however, the Marche 
Funebre, roused us. It was executed in a fitting 
and solemn style — calm, grand and heroic. The 





hero has struggled with his tate and has reasoned 
highly and holily with himself, and while phrases 
and passages tell of a mourning people who fol- 
low with high pomp and gorgeous ceremonial 
his mere earthly remains to the grave, there are 
designs in the fugue which tell also of the heroic 
resignation with which, after struggling with his 
fate and yielding for an instant to the stunning 
effect of his defeat, he submitted to the overthrow 
of all his great hopes and aims. 

There was a mask taken of Napoleon after 
death, familiar to most of us by a clever engrav- 
ing often seen. On that dead face rests a sub- 
lime calm and peacefulness that proves a Beyond, 
and a holy rest, more firmly than fifty and five 
hundred times fifty sermons could. It is like the 
mask of Dante taken also after death, which I 
saw standing beside the bust of him taken during 
life, in the Farnese collection at the Studii in 
Naples. The face of the life bust expresses re- 
sentment, proud, sullen, rebellious anger, but on 
turning to the one taken after death, the hot 
tears will spring to your eyes as you look from one 
to the other, and hear the lesson that comes 
home thrillingly to your heart. Why should Life 
have been so sorrowful and stern when Death 
stood at the end so sublime in its peacefulness ? 
It is as if an angel had swept his wing over all 
wrong and straightened each distorted will. 
When I first saw these two wonderful clay histo- 
ries, the first comparison I made was with the 
Sinfonia Eroica; for the expression of heroic 
calm to be seen on these dead faces of these two 
great heroes is related in the first degree, as they 
say in Music of certain keys, to the designs in the 
middle and closing movements of Beethoven’s 
Grandest Symphony. 

Heroic! Yes, well named is this Symphony, 
for it is heroic from the first note to the last. 
And in the finale, most heroic is the joyous ac- 
cent of the hautboys in what Berlioz calls “the 
episodical andante,” with the tone-chains broken 
by rests into tone-groups, like short breaths, but 
every tone-group singing out trust and hope in 
something On and Beyond. 

We would have willingly rested quiet during 
the interlude following this great Symphony, and 
talked loiteringly and lingeringly to each other ; 
but some friends had found us out, and may be it 
was as well, for we were too solemn and high- 
strung and needed the friction that society con- 
verse, so elegantly ignorant of each other’s feel- 
ings, gives. 

The Overture to the Zauberflite opened the 
third part, which division was under the gentle- 
manly direction of the thoroughly English Dr. 
Cunnington. Then followed Meyerbeer’s strange, 
thrilling Moine. I will not say a word on the 
manner in which it was sung; the audience en- 
cored it, and therefore of course I was wrong in 
my opinion. It was the first time I had heard it, 
and while M. translated to me in flowing prose, 
warmed and inspired by the superb orchestral 
accompaniment, the words of the song, I listened 
to it with interest, and completely ignored the 
objectionable part of the vocal execution, which 
was more than made up to my mind by M’s. im- 
proved translation. 

A solo for the Violin, by Mendelssohn, cleverly 
executed by Gaertner, came after this; and then 
a curious encore of his, the merit of which we 
were too fatigued to fully take in. An Aria of 
Rossini succeeded, whose fioriture seemed carved 
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in wood, and pretty stout wood at that. The 
mammoth Concert — for mammoth it was in pro- 
gramme and attendance — wound up with a glo- 
rious March from Wagner’s Lohengrin, so full of 
rich coloring and gorgeous harmonies that it was 
well calculated to send us home, weary as we 
were, in superb spirits. 

And all this was what I gained by “ staying 
over Monday.” A. B. 


Handel and Haydn Society. 


THR SECRETARY’S REPORT, SUBMITTED MAY 30, '59. 











Mr. President,and Gentlemen of the Handel and Haydn Society : 

It becomes my pleasant duty, at this recurrence of 
the Annual Meeting of our Society,—a duty self- 
imposed, yet in no wise the less agreeable,—to lay 
before you a report of its doings for the season that 
has just terminated; which I shall now proceed to 
do with as much brevity as the nature of the subject 
will admit of. 

There have been thirty-four rehearsals of the So- 
ciety since Oct. 3d, 1858,—at which time they were 
commenced,—at an average attendance of less than 
two hundred ; and there have been seven Concerts 
given during the season, when from two hundred and 
fifty to three hundred and twenty-five have been 
found occupying seats ; and it is fair to presume that 
a large proportion of this surplus seldom, if ever, at- 
tend the rehearsals. Of the seven public perform- 
ances of the Society, named above, the first was in 
connection with artists under Mr. Strakosch’s man- 
agement, and one with Mr. Ullman, both of which 
were slightly remunerative. The annual perform- 
ance of the “ Messiah ”’ was given at the Boston 
Theatre on the evening of Sunday, Dec. 26th, on ac- 
count of the Music Hall having been occupied at that 
time by the Young Men's Christian Association, for 
a Fair. Although the Hall was ours by contract, 
the Trustees yielded their right for a sum which was 
thought to be a fair compensation. The performance 
was highly satisfactory and added something to the 
receipts of the Society. ‘Israel in Egypt” was 
given once, at a loss of a considerable sum, and 
“ David ” twice, with a large loss on both perform- 
ances. 

The Society then finding itself in debt, determined 
on giving a benefit Concert, and to that end applied 
to the Directors of the Music Hall for the free use of 
their Hall, which was promptly granted. An appeal 
was also made to the members of the orchestra and 
the soloists who took part in the performance, all of 
whom tendered. their voluntary and invaluable aid. 

The Society cheerfully responded to an invitation 
of the Mercantile Library Association, to assist at the 
annual celebration of Washington’s birth, 22d Feb., 
and sang choruses from the Oratorios. It also ren- 
dered assistance at a Concert given by Mr. Charles 
R. Adams, and likewise at one by Mr. Zerrahn. It 
will be seen by this enumeration that the Society, as 
such, has appeared before the public ten times during 
the season. 

There have been ten persons admitted to the So- 
ciety, and eleven have been discharged. 

The Board of Trustees have held nineteen meet- 
ings during the season, and the Society has been 
called together twice for business purposes. 

Pardon me, gentlemen, if I refer again to the great 
evil so extensively prevailing, of members absenting 
themselves from rehearsals until upon the eve of a 
performance, and then claiming admission to the 
house with all the privileges of membership. It can- 
not but be highly detrimental to the best interests of 
the Society, and the Board are fully seusible of it. 
No member of the Society can be allowed to take a 
seat in any other portion of the house than the Or- 
chestra, under any consideration whatever, except 
under the twenty-year-membership clause, and in case 
those who have absented themselves from rehearsals 
assume their proper places in the choir, they are en- 
tirely incapacitated for rendering assistance. 

The consequence is, that what would otherwise be 
creditable performances are too often marred under 
the present arrangement, to a serious extent, and of- 
tentimes an Oratorio is much less correctly and forci- 
bly rendered, with our full number present, than it 
would have been had one-third the number been ab- 
sent; or those, at least, who had not properly re- 
hearsed the music. 

And again, it is but simple justice to each and all 
of our associates, without going into the question of 
obligations of members to the Society as such, that 
we render all the assistance in our power, in the re- 
hearsal of works for public performance, whether old 
or new, instead of allowing a small number to come 
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together week after week, and labor on some difficult 
composition, requiring all the efforts of the united 
whole to overcome and master its difficulties,—as was 
the case in the rehearsal of a colossal work during 
the past season. And yet there are those who seem 
to feel neither responsibility to the Society, nor obli- 
gations to their associates ; and when such are spoken 
to, or remonstrated with, on the subject, their reply 
usually is, that they can sing the music without any 
difficulty, and that there is no need of their rehearsing 
it. 

This state of things calls loudly for reform ; and it 
is hoped that if members continue thus lax in their 
duty to the Society and to each other, some more ef- 
ficient means may be adopted to bring them to a 
sense of duty; that the Handel and Haydn Society 
may maintain the proud distinction it now occupies, 
of being the first association of the kind, not only in 
age, but in numbers and efficiency, in this country. 

From the time of the first meeting in Mr. Graup- 
ner’s little hall in Franklin St., on the 30th of March, 
1815, where men, few in number, but strong in pur- 
pose, were gathered, with the avowed object of form- 
ing themselves into a Society for the promotion and 
encouragement of a correct taste in the performance 
of Sacred Music, until the present time, the Handel 
and Haydn Society, which was then and there organ- 
ized, has gone steadily onward in the work for which 
its members first united themselves together; and it 
is believed that it has done very much towards monld- 
ing a taste for Sacred Song in the sanetuary, of a 
more devotional and rational character than that 
which was then in common use. 

From the landing of the Pilgrims, in 1620, to the 
advent of William Billings, 1770—who was styled 
the first American author—a space of one hundred 
and fifty years, there was little change in the music of 
the Charch; the tunes being all of a dolorous char- 
acter,—“ linked sweetness long drawn out,”—which 
were rendered still more tedious to the listener as 
well as to the singer, by the custom then prevailing 
of “lining the Psalms,” as it was called, by the Dea- 
con or Clerk of the Parish Church. 

Some amusing anecdotes may be found in the early 
annals of the Church in this country, in connection 
with this subject: such as the vote of a certain Parish 
that Mr. A. and Mr. B., two individuals who were 
supposed to possess the requisite qualifications, be 
requested to assist Deacon C. in “ raising the tune in 
the Mceting House.” 

It is not my purpose, however, to go very exten- 
sively into matters of so ancient a period as that re- 
ferred to, but in a few words to show the state in 
which the musie of the Church was, at the time of 
the formation of this Society, and the improvement 
which took place at, or about, that time. 

William Billings was the first to introduce a 
change into the Music ot the Church, when in 1770, 
he commenced the manufacture of those tunes so well 
known at the present day, and which at that time 
were of so joyous and agreeable a character in com- 
parison to those so long in common use, that the new 
atvle was at once adopted. and others soon sprang up 
to assist in the work of reformation ; if it could be so 
called. 

This style of Music was continued in the churches 
from that time until about the date of our organiza- 
tion in 1815; thouch some dissensions had occurred, 
from various causes, in the selection and performance 
of Sacred Music in the Church; and it is probably 
owing in part to that fact, that so many came for- 
ward, and from such different denominations of 
Christians, to unite in the formation of a Society for 
the purpose named. é 

The Columbian Centinel of Dec. 28, 1815—a copy 
of which has fallen into my hands through the in- 
strumentality of a fellow associate, and which ought 
always to be preserved among the records of the So- 
cicty,—in a somewhat extended, and highly flatter- 
ing notice of the Society, says, among other things, 
that ‘among its members are almost all the princi- 
pal vocal performers of Sacred Music in this and 
several of the neighboring towns.” * * * “One of 
their most important objects is to create and cherish 
in the community a love of Sacred Music, and to im- 

rove the style of its performance ; and as their mem- 

rs emanate from every Society of public worship- 
pers, each may reasonably expect to derive some 

nefit from the united exertions of the whole.” It is 
confidently believed, that not only cur own city, but 
the neighboring cities and towns have derived some- 
thing of good from an occasional association stith us, 
and from our example. 

The paper above referred to contains also an an- 
noancement of the first concert of the Society, which 
took place at the Stone Chapel, on Christmas even- 
ing, Dec. 25th, 1815, with a programme of selections 
priucipylily from the Oratorios “ Messiah,” “ Israel 
in Egypt,” and the “ Creation.” 





An eminent writer of that day, in a notice of the 
performance on that occasion, uses the following lan- 
guage :— Such was the excitement of the hearers, 
and enthusiasm of the performers, that there is noth- 
ing to compare with it at the present day ;” and the 
Handel and Haydn Society was soon the “ wonder 
of the nation.” 

The performance of music by this Society was far 
in advance of every thing of the kind in those days ; 
“and,” says the same authority, “ this Society was 
the grand fountain into which all the other minor so- 
cieties flowed, and the spirit which was there imbibed 
spread through the land;” and he goes on to say 
“that it may well be stvled the Father of Sacred 
Music Societies in our :and.” 

The publications of the Socicty are all of standard 
excellence. Among them may he named the ‘‘ Han- 
del and Haydn Soviety’s Collection of Church 
Music ;” a work that holds its place to this day in 
the high estimation of our best musicians : and we 
could wish that the learned editor of that work had 
given nothing to the world, subsequently, in any 
manner inferior to the music contained in that collec- 
tion; but unfortunately much of the music of the 
present day is far below that standard. 

When such melodies as “ We are all noddin,” 
“God save the Queen,” the “ Prima Donna Waltz,” 
and many others that we could name, are set to sa- 
ered words, and published in a collection of Church 
Music, with the name of some well known author as 
editor, it becomes us to look about and see if there 
really has been any advance in that direction. 

Notwithstanding all this, however, no one can hesi- 
tate to say that there has been a very great improve- 
ment in the character of our Church Music during 
the last forty years; but it hecomes us all to use 
proper discretion in the selection of music for our 
church choirs. 

The Society owns, at this time, a valuable and ex- 
tensive Library of the most approved works of Han- 
del, Favdn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Ros- 
sini, Nenkomm, and others, the most of which has 
been performed from time to time, as opportunities 
occurred, with foreign vocalists of celebrity ; or as 
circumstances would admit of, with our own resident 
vocalists, of which we now have a goodly number, 
competent to assume the various roles of the great 
Oratorios. But with all this seeming completeness 
necessary to render an association like ours efficient, 
and with all the apparent success which has attended 
the efforts of the Society for so many years, it is an 
indisputable fact that the receipts from the public 
performances of the Society are not, and never have 
been (with rare exceptions) sufficient to meet the cur- 
rent expenses of the season ; and it not infrequently 
heppens that members are called upon for assess- 
meuts to make good the deficiency ; or oftener, to 
voluntarily contribute a sufficient sum to liquidate 
the charges, and to place the Society again in a 
healthy condition to commence anew the duties of 
another season, 

This should not be. A Society that has done so 
much for the eanse of music in our conntry, and 
which, by its public performances of the highest order 
of Oratorio musie¢ existing at this day, has contribu- 
ted so much to the enjoyment of its patrons, should 
not he suffered to languish for proper support and en- 
couragement in the good work which it has under- 
taken. Immediate means should be taken for the es- 
tablishment of a fund, either by snhscrintion or other- 
wise, the interest of which should be sufficient to meet 
the ordinary expenses of a season; or, which perhaps 
would be of greater permanent utility,—-a nucleus of 
a fund should he at once formed for the purpose of 
building a hall for the better accommodation of the 
valuable property of the Society, and where rehear- 
sals could be held free from the petty annoyances 
which must often oceur when but a temporary occu- 
pancy of any hall or room is our lot. 

Could the Society, by any means, be placed in 
possession of a hall of sufficient capacity for the seat- 
ing of ten or twelve hundred persons,—either through 
ownership, or the entire control by means of a long 
lease,—much could he done towards the advance- 
ment ofa taste for music which it is now quite im- 
possible to accomplish. 

The short works of Mendelssohn, Berlioz, and 
others, could then be rehearsed, and acceptably per- 
formed without the expense of an Orchestra, and ai 
an admission fee within the reach of all. The mem- 
bers could come together oftener, the hall could at all 
times he accessible, and frequent rehearsals could be 
had of such morceaux as would naturally come within 
our reach ; but for the performance of a full Oratorio, 
an Orchestra and a large hall could be had, as now. 

Another important object would be gained by this 
arrangement, in the more firmly cementing together 
of the members of the Society by more frequent in- 
tercourse with each other; which fact alone would 





seem to be a sufficient reason for an effort of this 
kind. 

A large and valuable collection of music, much of 
which is rare and of great value, will soon be added 
to the shelves of our Public Library ; and through 
the enterprise of our Boston — we may be 
placed in possession of much that will be valuabie to 
us, as well as to the public. Must we forever remain 
shut out from all these things because of the expense 
attending rehearsals? Could our expenses he re- 
duced, or had we a fund from which to draw, a larger 
and more interesting field would naturally open be- 
fore us. But our financial condition now is not such 
as to warrant the government in assuming the respon- 
sibility of even repeating the performance of any 
composition for the purpose of creating a proper taste 
for it, unless liberally supported and encouraged in 
the work. 

I must beg your indulgence for having occupied so 
much of your time in the discussion of this matter of 
a fund for building purposes, which was first brought 
to the notice of members through the Treasurer’s re- 
port of last year. But I deem it of enfficient impor- 
tance to have a place in this rather hastily written 
communication, which, if it should be of any service 
in furthering the desirable result, shall feel amply re- 

aid for thus crudely recalling it to your attention. 

£t it well be considered ; are there not those in the 
eommunity who are able and willing to do something 
towards placing the Handel and Haydn Society on a 
more sure footing than that which it now occupies ? 
I think there are many such ; and could a proper ap 
peal be made to them, I fully believe that a fund suffi- 
cient for all purposes could be at once obtained. 

In union there is strength. Let us, then, as one 
united whole, keep our eyes steadfastly fixed on the 
great objects of the Society; and that we may the 
more efficiently carry forward the work, let us strive 
to place our much loved association beyond the pres- 
sure of financial embarrassment, by the accumulation, 
if possible, of a fund that shall be adequate to the an- 
nual expenses of the Society, or for the purpose of 
providing ourselves with a home. Let then our 
watchword be, “In union there is strength,’ and 
pass on to a higher position, both financially and art- 
istically. 

Respectfully submitted, 
LORING R. BARNES, Secretary. 





The Tomb of Donizetti. 
In the course of an article on Garibaldi’s Entry 
into Bergamo, the New York Evening Post has the 
following : 


Bergamo lies in the north central part of Lombar- 
dy, and is about thirty miles east of Como and twenty- 
nine miles north-east of Milan. Its position is pecu- 
liar, the old town being situated on the top and sides 
of a steep, rocky hill, a foremost wave of the great 
Alpine billows that here meet the level expanse of 
Lombardy. On the plain beneath, and in a situation 
openly exposed to the attack of any hostile force, is 
the newer and larger part of the town, which, with 
its wide curving streets, its lively market place, and 
the spacious and conimodions railroad station recently 
erected, exhibits a life and enterprise not often scen 
in Italian towns. It is in this part of the place that 
the greatest part of the trade and business of the city 
is transacted. Everything is motion and activity, 
and on every side there aré tokens of prosperity and 
comfort. 

A long, neatly kept and carefully graded road 
leads up to the old town, and passing beneath a 
frowning arch, the visitor finds himself upon the bas- 
tions, which, at present, lined with noble poplar and 
other trees, whose rich foliage cast a refreshing shade 
over the wide walk, form the chief promenade of the 
Bergamese. Another pull up a winding street, with 
grass growing between the crevices of the stones, 
brings him into the old town. 

The change is very striking. Up here all is as 
quict and antique as below it is bustling and modern. 
There are old houses of six and eight stories, cling- 
ing, asif with desperation, to the very edge of the 
rocky hill on which the city is crowded, their win- 
dows opening upon deep precipices that make one 
shudder to peer down.” There are old gateways, 
quaint, narrow streets, with many grim old mansions 
of the middle ages, and with a few little shops that 
ought to have existed at that period, but certainly 
have no reasonable claim for existing now. The 
very people seem changed,—the women adorn their 
heads with gigantic caps of incomprehensible shapes, 
while the men hobble slowly about in preposterous 
wooden clogs, their heavy footfalls re-echoing through 
the narrow avenues. 

Near the centre of the city, and on the very sum- 
mit of the hill, is the Cathedral, a large Gothic struc- 
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ture, irregular in form and by no means harmonious 
in detail, but presenting many features of architectu- 
ral and artistic interest. It was originally a church 
of the early Arians, has several times been restored, 
and last in the middle of the seventeenth century. 
While it contains several monuments attractive to 
the antiquarians, there are none that interest the gen- 
eral tourist more than that erected some four years 
ago to the memory of Donizetti, who was born and 
died in Bergamo. The gifted composer of ‘ Lucre- 
zia,” “ Lucia,” “ Favorita,” “ L’Elisir,” “ Martiri,” 
and many other operas so popular here, and all over 
the civilized world, is buried in this cathedral. The 
monument erected by his surviving brothers bears a 
simple yet touching expression, which may be lamely 
thus rendered in English : “To Gaetano Donizetti, the 
fertile composer of sacred and secular melodies, this 
monument was raised with affectionate memory by 
his brothers Guiseppe and Francesco ;””—certainly a 
modest tribute to one of the greatest of modern mu- 
sicians, and one whose sweet melodies are sung in al- 
most every land. The monument is an ingenious 
and elegant, though not a great, work of art. The 
principal figure is that of a female, whose long, wav- 
ing hair is flowing loosely over her shoulders, while 
a circlet of stars serves as a coronet. Her head 
droops as in sorrow, while her hand falls idly on a 
broken lyre. There is a group of cherubs quaintly 
expressing their grief by breaking their little harps, 
and a medallion portrait of the composer surrounded 
by scrolls inscribed with the names of his most popu- 
lar operas. 

It is known that he deeply loved his native place, as 
well he might, and when his mind failed, and the teem- 
ing brain that had produced so much and so beau- 
tiful music was crazed, he wished to be brought back 
to his home. They bore him, by easy stages, from 
Paris to his Lombard city near the Alps. He lived 
but a short time after entering its precincts, and one 
spring morning in 1848 the Bergamese people gath- 
ered in the Cathedral to attend the mass sung for the 
repose of the soul of Gaetano Donizetti. 





Uniform Musical Pitch. 
Meeting of the ‘ London Society of Arts.” 


The meeting took place at four o’clock, the Rev. 
Dr. Whewell, F.R.S., Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in the chair. 

The Chairman said he had been requested by the 
Council of the Society of Arts to preside over this 
meeting, which had been called for the purpose of 
considering the question of a uniform musical pitch. 
He scarcely knew why he had been selected to fill that 
position, but he was willing to do all in his power to 
further the object in view. He could hardly be said 
to be in any way connected with musical literature, 
though the author of a well known work, called 
“‘Smith’s Harmonics,” in which there were some 
curious calculations upon this subject, had formerly 
occupied the post which he (the Chairman) then held 
as Master of Trinity College. He believed that this 
writer was the first person who determined the pitch 
by ascertaining the number of vibrations in a second 
which gave particular notes. This was done in the 
pipes of the organ at Trinity, and might be said to be 
the fundamental determination of the pitch in Eng- 
land, so far as mathematical definition was concerned. 
The subject had recently been more prominently 
brought before the musical world, in the Report is- 
sued by the Commission appointed by the French 
government to investigate this question, with the 
view to the establishment of a uniform pitch to be 
adopted in that country. In that report, an historical 
view of the question had been taken, and the number 
of vibrations of various notes at different periods dur- 
ing the last century and a half had been stated. The 
question with the Commission was: from which of 
those various numbers the selection was to be made. 
He had no wish to detain the meeting by remarks of 
his own upon this subject, as there were many present 
who had studied it more completely than he had, and 
who possessed technical knowledge derived from 
practice, which was not possessed by himself; but he 
would take the liberty of offering one or two sugges- 
tions, with a view of giving some direction to the dis- 
cussion. The first question to be determined was, 
whether it was desirable that a uniform musical pitch 
should prevail ; and, secondly, whether it was possi- 
ble to establish such a uniform pitch in this country. 
The latter question came before them very naturally, 
inasmuch as the establishment of a uniform pitch was 
to be enforced by stringent legal means in France, a 
course which could not be imitated in this country. 
The legislative provision upon the matter was, that 
musical instruments not conforming to this regula- 
tion were not to be admitted to any Exhibition of 
Industry in France. It amounted, in fact, to a pro- 
hibition and repression of instruments which were not 





of the pitch determined upon; and the man who gave 
false measure in music, was to be dealt with in the 
same manner as a fraudulent purveyor of meat, or a 
dishonest vendor of cloth. Of course, it could not be 
expected that our musical friends in this country 
were to be subjected to penalties such as those, or that 
a uniform pitch could be enforced here by any such 
means. Therefore, they had to consider what means 
short of these could be used, and whether any influ- 
ence beyond a general understanding amongst those 
engaged in music could be brought to bear. These 
were points upon which those present were well qual- 
ified to give opinions, which, he was sure, would be 
listened to with interest and deference. 


The Chairman inquired whether any gentleman 
had any motion to submit to the meeting. 

The Rev. J. Cox, with a view to introduce the dis- 
cussion would propose as a resolution :—‘‘ That it is 
desirable that one uniform musical pitch should prevail.” 

Sir George Smart seconded the resolution. 

Dr. Wylde regarded this question as one, if not of 
very great importance to the art they professed, at 
least one of considerable interest to the musical world 
generally. It was to be remarked that composers— 
the men who studied the science of music and the 
poetry of sound—cared very little indeed for these 
details of the art. It mattered not to them whether a 
vocalist sang at a pitch which might be a little too 
high or a little too low, so that they got the right 
effect from their music. Atthe same time, he thought 
a uniform pitch should be established, and the pro- 
fession were very much indebted to the Society of 
Arts for bringing the subject before them, and partic- 
ularly to the reverend and learned Master, who had 
kindly undertaken to give them his valuable assist- 
ance by presiding on this occasion. When they saw 
one of the greatest intellects of the age engaged upon 
such a subject, they of smaller minds ought not to 
hesitate to go into it, and to endeavor to come to 
some decision. This was a subject which might be 
discussed both musically and mathematically. He 
thought, as regarded the musical part of the question, 
they, the professors ot the art, should come to an un- 
derstanding amongst themselves as to what the pitch 
should be, and then hand it over to the mathematic- 
ians to say what number of vibrations in a second 
went to form the note decided upon, so that they 
might be certain that in future the pitch would neither 
increase nor decrease. He thought one great reason 
for the lowering of the pitch in France, was to accom- 
modate it to the provinces. In all the provinces of 
France were to be found government music schools 
established for civil and military purposes, and it 
having been found on inquiry that the pitch used at 
most of these establishments was lower than those 
used at Paris, he thought a low pitch had been decid- 
ed upon in order to suit their convenience. The ne- 
cessity for this did not exist in England. There were 
here no provincial music schools to consult. What- 
ever was done in music was for the most part done in 
London, and the provinces being dependent on Lon- 
don for their supply of music, a decision come to in 
London constituted a law for provinces. He was not 
for lowering the pitch, because their ears were accus- 
tomed to the present high pitch. He did not desire 
to lower it, although it sometimes strained the voices 
of the vocalists, as it would spoil the brilliancy of in- 
struments. He did not wish to discuss the mathema- 
tical part of the subject ; but presumed the A in this 
report was the A of the tuning-fork. Was he to un- 
derstand that the table of vibrations alluded to this 
specific A? The learned chairman had mentioned 
Dr. Smith, formerly master of Trinity College, as the 
first person who had made calculations on this point. 
It appeared to him that according to that calculation, 
the note which they called D—the D below the treble 
clef, one-fifth lower than the note given in this paper 
—gave 262 vibrations in a second. The instrument 
invented by Ramsden, in 1768, gave, as the mean re- 
sult of several experiments, 284 vibrations in a second. 
In order to form the scale, the rates of vibrations he 
believed to be—for the second note, as 8 to9; for the 
third, 5 to4; for the fourth, 3 to 4; and for the fifth, 
2to 3. How was it, then, that the normal diapason 
of the French gave 870 vibrations in a second? It 
appeared to him that the English and French calcu- 
lations did not agree by many vibrations. 

The Chairman thought they had better not entan- 
gle themselves with matters of harmonics. 

Dr. Wylde—Taking it as that A, according to our 
mathematicians it ought only to give about 852 vibra- 
tions in a second. 

The Chairman—If they got any one note right, all 
the rest would come right. 

Dr. Wylde—True ; but if the difference alluded to 
was nothing to the mathematician, it was something 
to the musician. He thought it was a question 
whether the commissioners had not taken the com- 
pound fifth for the perfect fifth, the ratio of which is 





as 1 to 3, but even then the difference of calculation 
was very great. He did not wish to say more on the 
subject, only to cull attention to it. He hoped that 
on the musical question they might come to some de- 
cision. 


Mr. Horan thought a uniform pitch was highly 
desirable, and he had been of that opinion for many 
years. This was not a new subject to him. As far 
ack as the year 1842, which was about the time 
when he publicly entered upon that particular work 
on which he had heen engaged the greater part of his 
life, people applied to him to recommend them tun- 
ing-forks. On inquiry he found that many of those 
in circulation, all which were supposed to sound the 
same note, differed from each other; and, as it was 
certain that all of these could not be right, so it seemed 
probable that none of them were so. He then set 
himself to consider whether there was any particular 
pitch which, on any account whatever, was more de- 
sirable than another. Of course a pitch aspiring to 
universal adoption, must be regulated eventually by 
what was convenient to the human voice. But there 
was a further question ; whether, having reference to 
the scientific part of the subject, there was any par- 
ticular number of vibrations per second which was 
more convenient than another for simplifying musical 
calculations. Nothing was more certain than that a 
very slight difference, such as 508, 510, or 512 was 
hardly appreciable by the ear, and was practically no 
inconvenience to any one. He had found the num- 
ber of 512 vibrations per second for the C, gave the 
simplest series of numbers representing the other 
notes, and was very favorable for musical calcula- 
tions; at the time of which he was speaking, this 
pitch was a little above some of those then in use, 
and a little below others, so far as a correct compari- 
son could be mude, for that was a difficult matter. 
He had then with him a pocket-full of tuning-forks 
which he had collected, and no two of them were 
alike, except those which had been made to his order 
by ascientific process. It appeared by the evidence 
that could be collected, that this number of 512 was 
a fair mean ; it was not inconveniently high for voice, 
nor inconveniently low for instruments. He put him- 
self in communication with Mr. Tomlinson, and a 
gentleman who he found had given a great deal of 
attention to the subject. Mr. Tomlinson, on being 
supplied with one of Cagniard de la Tour’s instru- 
ments for measuring vibrations (the Siréne), sati: fied 
himself that he could regulate this instrament, which 
every one knew was very difficult to keep at the same 
pitch, so as to ascertain what was 512 vibrations per 
second; and he made certain tuning-forks, of which 
he (Mr. Hullah) had seen and tried hundreds, and he 
had never found the slightest discrepancy in them, 
except, he might tell them, on that morning, for the 
first time in his life. He would mention the circum- 
stance, as it might tend to throw light upon a difficult 
subject which had very much puzzled him—as to 
whether or not tuning-forks could be depended upon 
for any length of time. He tried two of those forks 
with the greatest care again and again that morning. 
He then placed one of them upon the hot plate of a 
kitchen-range, and allowed it to remain until it be- 
came heated to such an extent that he could only hold 
it with a glove on, when he found that the pitch was 
considerably lowered. 

That was nothing new : but the extraordinary part 
of the matter was, that the fork had never since re- 
covered its former pitch, and there was still some 
little discrepancy between it and the fork which had 
not been heated. To return to the question before 
them as to the propriety of a uniform pitch, every 
one who had been in an orchestra must, he thought, 
agree that such a pitch was highly desirable ; never- 
theless, he had found that there were different opin- 
ions upon the subject. There was a Sig. Staffa, 
editor of a musical journal published at Naples, who 
thought there ought to be no fewer than four pitches, 
having regard to the different qualities of instruments 
and voices, viz. : two for voices—one for the theatre, 
and another for the cathedral—and two for instru- 
ments. The writer illustrated his theory by the re- 
mark that the weight and elasticity of the air, so va- 
ried in different climates, that music could not be 
executed at the same pitch in Russia as in Africa. 
How far that was right he could not say. He would, 
however, give them an instance of the inconvenience 
arising from the want of uniformity of — in the 
same city. He had, in St. Martin’s Hall, an organ 
which was tuned a little above the pitch of his own 
tuning-fork, and might be considered as well up to 
the average concert-pitch of a few years since. He 
had never, on any recent occasion, been able to use 
the organ at morning rehearsals, when the tempera- 
ture was lower than in the evening. The orchestral 
performers, for the most part, came with their instru- 
ments approximately tuned to the present opera- 
pitch, and they found it impossible to lower them 
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sufficiently to admit of the organ being used. In the 
evening the pitch of the organ rose with the tempera- 
ture of the room, though not always sufficiently to 
remove altogether the discrepancy between it and the 
wind instruments, which rose in like proportion, the 
stringed instruments, of course, being obliged to 
follow them, at a great sacrifice of strings, which 
were snapping every few moments. The inconveni- 
ence to singers resulting from the present high pitch, 
was sometimes based upon a supposition, of the 
soundness of which he was not altogether satisfied. 
He was quite certain that the pitch had risen wee 
the last five-and-twenty years; but it was doubtfu 

whether, in the last 200 years, the pitch had risen at 
all. Certainly, he did not believe that the pitch in 
the seventeenth century was at all lower than it was 
even now. Mr. Hullah then produced several ex- 
tracts from pieces of music of that period, and asked 
who were the persons to sing such passages as were 
there written even at our pitch, for such voices were 
never heard in the world. They were by no means 
exceptional passages ; as in the anthem, “ They that 
go down to the sea in ships,” which was written for 
a peculiar voice. But in the music he held in his 
hand there was a first bass part which went down to 
1D, and this, moreover, in a passage where alteration 
was impossible. In considering this question he 
thought they would do well to confine themselves 
principally to the inconvenience arising from the fact 
that different performers went continually into the 
same orchestra—it was not so much the case in 
London as in the country—and found the instru- 
ments at different pitches; and with regard to the 
organ and pianoforte the inconvenience was of daily 
occurrence. He thought a uniform pitch was so 
highly to be desired that whatever the pitch might 
be—whether the highest ever conceived or the lowest 
—he would vote for it for the sake of uniformity, 
though he certainly should prefer, and do his best to 
bring about, the adoption of a pitch considerably 
lower than that at present in use. 

(To be Continued.) 
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Mosic in THs Nomper. —‘' Morning,” a Cantata, for cho- 
rus, and solo voices, with pianoforte accompaniments reduced 
from the orchestral score, by Ferpiwanp Ries, (the pupil of 
Beethoven). 





2<o———— 


Our Concert Societies. 

We are indebted to the Secretary of the Han- 
del and Haydn Society for a copy of his annual 
Report, which we have thought it would be inter- 
esting to our readers, at all events to those who 
watch with interest the progress of all organized 
experiments in musical culture, to peruse in full. 
The old Handel and Haydn Society now stands 
alone in its glory, the only one remaining of the 
many large musical societies which, within the 
past twenty years, have figured publicly in the 
musical life of Boston. Of orchestral societies 
we have had: first, the “ Academy of Music,” 
and then the “ Musical Fund Society,” each min- 
istering to the important want of Symphony, or, 
as they are commonly called elsewhere, “ Phil- 
harmonic,” Concerts; also, the “ Philharmonic 
Society,” improperly so called, which used an or- 
chestra chiefly for miscellaneous, show concerts ; 
and for several years, too, the “ Germania” Soci- 
ety, that small but capital orchestra, which, how- 
ever was a wandering company, encamped at in- 
tervals in the midst of us, and which unfortunately 
disbanded at the very moment when it might, by 
holding together, and becoming naturalized and 
settled here in Boston, have formed the nucleus 
of just that permanent orchestral organization, 
which is to this day, in spite of our increased 
love and understanding of that sort of music, our 
chief musical desideratum, only chance-supplied, 
and but a short allowance furnished us at that. 
All those societies have vanished; we are as ut- 











terly without permanent and organized provision 
for great orchestral music, as we were before 
Beethoven had begun to make the first impression 
in a community where now his Symphonies are 
all well-known and loved beyond all other music. 
Each successive winter must the whole work of 
organizing an orchestra and concerts be begun 
anew, from the very beginning, the force of past 
years’ efforts having been entirely spent in what 
they brought forth for the moment. For three 
years we have been indebted to the private en- 
terprise of one energetic and able musician, who 
has given us good concerts, but who has neces- 
sarily been so cautiously dependent upon public 
favor, clearly guarantied, that the supply has 
been short, the number of concerts not exceeding 
five or six in a season, when, with a well-orga- 
nized and permanent Society there is no reason 
why we might not have our feasts of Symphony 
once a week for twenty weeks in succession, as 
easily as the lovers of these good things in Leip- 
zig. — We shall return to this subject. 

Of large choral, or Oratorio Societies, we had 
at once, within a very few years, three. Two of 
them have ceased from public existence ;— 
whether they still exist for mutual good and plea- 
sure, privately, or not. The Handeland Haydn 
Society, the oldest of them — oldest of all such so- 
cieties in this new world —survives. But there 
has come a sort of shadow over it within these 
last two years; a tone of discouragement prevails 
in its discussions and doings; there is a falling off 
in the ardor and confidence with which it once 
persisted in preparing and giving to the public, 
week after week, even better things than that un- 
grateful public knew how to appreciate and pay 
for. 

The seat of the difficulty, which has been the 
same in all such societies, resulting in the stop- 
page of the two referred to, appears distinctly in the 
Report of Mr. Secretary Barnes. There are just 
two grievances, one external and one internal ; 
two complaints, one against the ungrateful public, 
and one against our own unfaithful members. 
The fault lies partly with the public, that they 
will not support us in doing our best, and partly 
in ourselves, that we will not all do our best in 
spite of publics. The two obstacles, which the 
Report pathetically emphasizes, are: first, that 
the Society has lost money by nearly every one 
of its concerts; secondly, that the preparation of 
grand works, like “ Israel in Egypt,” for public 
performance, is seriously hindered by the indiffer- 
ent and selfish spirit shown by many members in 
absenting themselves from the rehearsals, while 
they are too ready to throng the chorus seats and 
share the glory of the public exhibition, when it 
comes to that. 

To these evils it is not easy to suggest a reme- 
dy, unless we seek it in the organization of a 
society upon a radically different principle and 
plan. Leaving the special economies and ma- 
nagerial generalship of a concert season out of 
the question, we ask : why is it that the public do 
not remunerate great Oratorio performances ? 
Is it because there is less love and appreciation 
of such music than there once was? No one will 
say that. Is it because these things cannot be 
made interesting enough to fill the largest Music 
Hall with listeners for many evenings in a winter ? 
No ; because, whenever the highest and grandest 
works of art and genius have had frequent 
enough opportunities to get familiar to the public 





ear and mind, like the Fifth Symphony, or the 
“ Messiah,” they have proved the surest attrac- 
tions that could be held out. “Israel in Egypt” 
would have become such a favorite, as it has be- 
come in England, could it have been several 
times repeated. The difficulty is, then, that our 
Societies, accustomed to dependence upon public 
support, feel unable to press a grand experiment 
beyond first failures up to the point of sure suc- 
cess; they sound retreat after the very first dis- 
comfiture, wasting the ammunition, and what is 
worse, the faith, the courage which has manned 
them so far, only to be worse than useless un- 
less it can go farther. 

And here, be it observed, the cheap alternative, 
which oftentimes too readily suggests itself, seems 
actually cut off. Nothing comes, it seems, of 
lowering the standard, of catering to lower tastes, 
of forsaking Handel, and returning to once popu- 
lar “Davids.” These old flesh-pots of Egypt 
are not remembered, it seems, with a peculiar 
relish; since mighty Handel, Moses-like, has “led 
them forth”, were it not best to persevere and 
follow him? In a word it appears settled, that 
this provoking and unmanageable public wants 
to have the genuine, the best, or none at all. The 
problem limits itself to making the best succeed ; 
it is too late for what is second or third rate and 
poor. 

Without wishing to dictate to the Handel and 
Haydn Society, and without knowing how far 
any essential changes may be practical or possible 
in its internal economy, or reconcilable with its 
historical traditions and associations, we are 
tempted to throw out the suggestion, generally : 
Why can we not have a large Choral Society, or- 
ganized on such a principle that it shall not de- 
pend upon pecuniary remuneration from the 
public? Why not a Society, composed entirely 
of members, who have such zeal and love for 
noble music, and who so prize such opportunities 
of studying and rehearsing it together, that they 
are too happy to pay a small sum annually for so 
great a pleasure and a privilege? It is on this 
plan that some of the best societies in Germany 
are organized. This ensures devotion and en- 
thusiasm in the members. This makes them in- 
dependent of all outward temptations to waste 
their precious hours and energies upon works of 
questionable taste and of inferior merit. And 
thus would they be able, never courting, but at 
fit times obliging a music-thirsty public, to give 
concerts in their own way, up to the standard of 
their own ideal, counting a small tax distributed 
among several hundred members as a cheerful 
contribution to a high end ? In this way, the re- 
sult must necessarily be, that in a short time the 
great public would come round to them, and 
make a series of performances remunerative in 
spite of them. 

A hint now is sufficient. Let us see if some 
time we cannot work it out more in detail, and in 
distinct outlines, like a builder’s working plan. 

e 
Husic Abroad. 
London. 
(From the Musical World, June 25.) 

Tue Hanpev Festivau.—The full grand rehear- 
sal for this important celebration took place on Sat- 
urday morning in the presence of a vast audience, 
amounting to nearly 20,000 persons. The alterations 
made in tke orchestra since the great meeting of 1857 


have already been described. We remarked increas- 
ed resonance and concentration of tone in the great 
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choral pieces, and also that the solo voices came out 
with more force and distinctness than formerly. The 
festival orchéstra includes 92 first violins, 90 seconds, 
60 violoncellos, 61 double-basses, 10 flutes, 10 oboes, 
10 clarionets, 10 bassoons, 6 trumpets, 12 horns, 9 
trombones, 3 ophicleides, 2 bombardons, 8 serpents, 
3 pairs of kettle-drums, 1 bass drum of enormous 
size, 6 side-drums, and the organ; 725 sopranos, 719 
altos, 659 tenors, and 662 basses. ‘Thus there are in 
all 394 instruments and 2,765 voices, without the 
principal singers. ‘There are, besides, about 40 bel- 
lows-blowers for the great organ, 200 stewards, 100 
vendors of books of the words and the cheap scores 
of Mr. Alfred Novello, and policemen without num- 
ber. Here we have an aggregate of something like 
3,500 persons actively engaged in this tremendous 
entertainment. 

The great band and choir were first tried in_the 
National Anthem, and in two choruses from the Mes- 
siah, the “ Hallelujah,” and ‘ Worthy is the Lamb.” 
The advantages derived from the new construction of 
the orchestra were maneneny acknowledged. ‘The 
huge screen, running behind the organ and enclosing 
the band and chorus in its embrace, was found to act 
as an efficient sounding-board, and to throw the 
voices, and instruments directly forward into the 
area of the transept. It was considered especially 
advantageous to the solo singers, and the directors 
were so satisfied of this, that nothing further has been 
heard of the mechanical appliances to be employed 
in strengthening the solo voices hinted at in the pro- 
spectus published in the early spring. Of course in 
so vast a space as the area of the central transept, 
some places were found better adapted for hearing 
than others, but, generally speaking, in no part of 
this space was the auditor, as in 1857, placed out of 
the line of sound. That the acoustical qualities had 
been greatly improved no one denied, but that much 
remained to be accomplished before that part of the 
Crystal Palace where the great musical performances 
take place could be made perfect, was equally ad- 
mitted. The chorus afforded the utmost gratifica- 
tion, and the band was pronounced complete at all 
points. The instruments had received strong rein- 
forcements. A double monster ophicleide, an octave 
lower than the largest ever made, had been added to 
the brass. In addition to the gigantic drum, of tam- 
bourine form, manufactured by Messrs. Distin for 
the preliminary Festival of 1857, and two sets of ket- 
tle-drums—one the identical set played on at the 
Festival of 1784, and now the property of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society and used at their concerts in 
Exeter Hall—a set of three kettle-drums, the largest 
ever made, has been employed, the centre one having 
a circumference of thirteen feet. 

The Festival was inaugurated on Monday with the 
Messiah. The morning was fine, but towards mid- 
day the rain set in and continued throughout the 
whole afternoon. The greatest inconvenience was 
experienced on the journey homewards, the difficulty 
of procuring cabs and carriages detaining many for 
hours at the London Bridge and Pimlico stations. 


The performance of Handel’s masterpiece was on 
the whole splendid, and the impression produced in 
the “ Hallelujah” chorus and “ Unto us a child is 
born,” was almost unparalleled. Both were received 
with a perfect storm of applause that vied in intensity 
with the thunders of the chorus, and the former was 
encored and repeated. There were many other parts 
of the oratorio in which the choir nobly distinguished 
themselves, as, for instance, in “ He shall purify the 
sons of Levi;” “ Lift up your heads, O ye gates,” 
with its magnificent pendent, “ Who is the King of 
Glory ?;” “His yoke is easy;” and “ Worthy is 
the Lamb,” the sublimest of all the choruses men- 
tioned, but which, unfortunately, being the last piece, 
was not listened to with the requisite attention. 

The solo singers were Madame Clara Novello, 
Miss Dolby, Messrs. Sims Reeves and Weiss, and 
Signor Belletti. We need only remark of these ar- 
tists that their performances were up to their usual 
standard of excellence. The number of visitors 
amounted to 17,109. 

On Wednesday the attendance was larger, the num- 
bers reaching 18,000. It was expected that the 
Queen would be present, and this doubtless drew 
many to the Crystal Palace. The great attraction of 
the day, however, was the Dettingen “Te Deum,” 
which it was anticipated would produce a tremendous 
effect. A great deal had been said recently of this 
masterpiece, and publjc expectation had been wound 
up to a high pitch. Moreover, the martial feeling of 
the Dettingen Hymn would, it was supposed, please 
from its appropriateness to the present time. 

The Dettingen “Te Deum,” which contains the 
finest devotional music Handel ever composed, was 
written, as the name at once suggests, in honor of the 
victory gained by the British, Hanoverian, and Hes- 
sian troops over the French. “ Did the French 





sing a ‘Te Deum’ too?”—Mr. Thackeray would 
ask. Probably they did; and, doubtless, published 
in the Moniteur of the period an account showing 
how they merely changed the ground, and how there 
were twice as many casualities in the allied army as 
in their own. But, whether or not the French sang 
a “Te Deum,” it is certain that theirs is forgotten, 
and that ours, being written by Handel, will be re- 
membered to all eternity. Who can say but that 
some day the battle will be chiefly known from the 
religious service composed in its honor? And, as 
brave men lived before the time of Agamemnon, but 
were forgotten because there.was no Homer to sing 
their exploits, so it will, perhaps, be said that great 
battles were won before Dettingen, but that their 
memory passed away because there was no Handel 
to marry their recollection to immortal notes. 

Every one, we presume, knows that the battle of 
Dettingen was the last in which an English sove- 
reign commanded. King George II., who set the 
example, never since departed from, of standing up 
dnring the performance of the “ Hallelujah” chorus, 
was not only a man of deep musical sympathies, but 
also a sturdy warrior on horseback and on foot. 

The second part of Wednesday’s performance con- 
sisted of selections from Belshazzar, Saul, Samson, 
and Judas Maccabeus, during which the applause of 
the audience was frequent and enthusiastic. The 
hurricane of plaudits which followed the very fine 
chorus, “ Envy! eldest-born of hell,” could only be 
likened to that which succeeded the “ Hallelujah,” 
and “ Unto us a child is born,” in the Messiah. The 
whole audience were determined to hear the chorus 
over again, and persisted so long in their cries for an 
encore, that Mr. Costa was forced to comply. 
Another encore was awarded to the “ Dead March.” 
In the selection from Samson, the execution of the 
stupendous chorus, “ Fixed in His everlasting seat,” 
was as powerful as anything in the whole festival. 
Miss Dolby sang to perfection the lovely contralto 
air, “ Return, O God of hosts,’”’ so remindful of “‘ He 
was despised,” in the Messiah ; and Madame Clara 
Novello, with the assistance of Mr. Harper on the 
trumpet, as a matter of course, was encored in “ Let 
the bright Seraphim.” The chorus, “ Let their ce- 
lestial concerts all unite,” with which the selection 
from Samson concluded, was gloriously sung. 

When Mr. Sims Reeves appeared on the platform 
to sing in the selection from Judas Maccabaus, the 
audience and orchestra received him with thunders of 
applause, the former, indeed, “rising at him,” as the 
pit at Drury Lane was wont todo at Kean. The se- 
lection from Judas comprised the chorus, “ © Father, 
whose Almighty power ;” recitative and aria, “Sound 
an alarm ;” chorus, ‘ We hear, we hear, the pleas- 
ing, dreadful call;” recitative and air,” “ From 
mighty kings ;’’ duet and chorus, “ O never, never 
bow we down ;” and trio and chorus, “ See the Con- 
quering Hero comes.’’ Mr. Sims Reeves created an 
immense sensation in that most stirring of all martial 
airs, “ Sound an alarm,” and was encored in a hur- 
ricane of applause. The superb chorus which follows, 
““ We hear, we hear, the pleasing, dreadful call,” was 
magnificently sung by the choir. Madame Clara 
Novello gave the fine air, ‘“ From mighty kings,” in 
her best manner. The masterly chorus, “ We never, 
never, will bow down,” preceded by the duet, “O 
never, never, bow we down,”’ by Madame Ruders- 
dorff and Miss Dolby, was a grand performance, the 
choir more especially distinguishing itself in the canto 


Jermo and fugue on the words, “We worship God, 


” 


and God alone; Of course the trio and chorus, 
“See the conquering hero comes,” was a great suc- 
cess; but the effect was in some degree neutralized 
by the piece being the last in the programme. We 
never had anything more exquisite, more perfect, 
indeed, than the female voices, sopranos, and altos, 
in the semi-chorus, ‘“ See the godlike youth advance.” 





Musical Chit-Chat. 
Mr. Cart WINTERSTEIN, editor of the German 
Musical Journal in Philadelphia, writes us : 


Your last issue contains a notice, which can easily lead to 
the erroneous impression, that the partial reproduction of the 
Leipzig article in the German Musical Journal was caused by 
Mr Tueopore HaGcen. Allow me to say, that this gentleman 
had nothing to do with this matter. The German Musica! 
Journal is edited and published in Philadelphia, and the share 
Mr. Hagen takes in its editorial department is simply that of a 
New York correspondent. I will thank you for an early cor- 
rection of the misunderstanding. 

We did not suppose or mean to intimate that Mr. 
Hagen caused the insertion of the Leipzig article in 
the abridged form referred to. But we did think, 
considering his intimacy with the Philadelphia jour- 
nal, of which he is announced as New York editor, 
that he should not have held us guilty of the abridge- 





ments which appeared first there, and in all points the 
same. 


Visitors at the White Mountains next month will 
fall in with an extra attraction; they will find Art, 
as wellas Nature. The MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE 
Cuios are to make the beautiful village of North 
Conway their central point, from the first of August, 
and will make the tour of the mountains, giving con- 
certs at the principal houses, during a month or six 
weeks. . . . We have received two programmes of 
the “‘ fourth season ” of Classical Soirées given dur- 
ing the past fortnight in Farmington, Conn., by 
Messrs. Wm. Mason, Tuomas, MosentTHAL, Matz- 
KA and Beremann. ‘The selections were rare, deci- 
dedly, for a country town. They include: Quartet 
(strings) in A minor, op. 41, by Schumann ; Varia- 
tions (“God save the Emperor”), Haydn; Trio 
(piano, violin and ’cello), by Bargiel ; Quartet, in C, 
op. 59, Beethoven ; Quintet, op. 41, by Schumann ; 
piano pieces by Chopin, Rubinstein, and others, 
played by Mason; violin solos by Vieuxtemps and 
Berlioz, played by Thomas ; and part of a Mendels- 
sohn Sonata, for piano and ’cello, played by Mason 
and Bergmann. 

A musical friend in New Orleans takes us to task 
for saying, when Donizetti’s “Martyrs ” was recently 
brought out in New York, that “ it had never before 
been given in this country, except as Anglicized into 
an ‘Oratorio’ by the Boston Handel and Haydn Soci- 
ety.” He writes: 

‘In this city, there isan Opera House, that, for the last 
thirty years and more, has given a regular season of Opera 
the term of which is six months. We very often see the an_ 
nouncement made in the Boston and New York papers, by 
the managements of the opera troupes, that jonally drop 
in and perform a few nights in those cities, that the works 
they produce are performed “ for the first time in America”; 
although, in every case, these operas have been given, year in 
and year out, at the ‘‘ Theatre d’ Orleans,” ever since they 
were first brought out in Europe. 

“The “ Martiri’’ of Donizetti isa casein point. It is an old 
stock piece in this city, and has so been for, at the very least, 
a dozen years. 

“New Orleans is the only city on this Continent, which main- 
tains a regular lyric theatre, not dependent on the chance 


visits of dic manag its; but, in itself, a fixed institu- 
tion of the city. This fact we do not insist shall be recognized 
in managerial advertisements, but is it too much to ask that 
such an oracle as the ‘‘ Journal of Music ” should bear the fact 
in mind?” 

Cuor.ey, of the Atheneum, does not altogether 
chime in with the London chorus of unqualified lau- 
dation of the piano-playing of Miss ARABELLA Gop- 
DARD, (the name still worn in public by Mrs. J. W. 
Davison). He says ; 

This lady has so clever a pair of hands, and plays 
so large a round of music, that we have now a right 
to expect from her something more, in acknowledge- 
ment of the singular good fortune she has met with 
in public acceptance, and the unanimous praise with 
which it seems agreed that she shall be put forward. 
That her playing, till now, has been only that of a 
first-class pupil, we cannot but feel. More intelli- 
gence, expression and poetry may come with time,— 
till they come she will not be what her friends are 
ceaseless in persuading her that she is. It is unjust 
to other pianists, more seldom heard, not to state 
this, without reserve, as without offence. 








The following has been going the rounds for some 
time. We have waited in vain for further particu- 
lars. 

The “ Photographic (England) News,” states that 
M. L. Scott has made a very singular discovery, by 
means of which sounds may be made to record them- 
selves, whether those sounds are those of musical in- 
struments, or emitted by the voice in singing or 
speaking. Professor Wheatstone, during his recent 
visit to Paris, was invited by the Abbe Moigno to in- 
spect the papers on which these sounds had printed 
themselves, and is said to have been greatly surprised 
and pleased with what he saw. The mark produced 
on the paper by a particular note is invariably the 
same ; 80, also, if a person speaks, the tone of voice 
in which he speaks is faithfully recorded. As yet, no 
practical advantage has been obtained by this discoy- 
ery ; but M. Scott is sanguine that, in course of time, 
he will so far improve his apparatus, that it will be 
capable of printing a speech, which may be written 
off verbatim, to the great saving of the labor of Par- 
liamentary reporters. 
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Mr. N, P. Wits wrifes, in the Home Journal, 
an interesting account of a visit to the settlement at 
Bethlehem, Pa. He speaks of the large share which 
music holds in their religious exercises and whole so- 
cial culture. 


The Church for the Moravian worship was adjoin- 
ing, and we were kindly furnished with the key. It 
was a simple structure, with a very spacious organ 
and organ-loft, painted white throughout, and with all 
the light that windows could let in. There were no 
pews, but plain wooden benches ; and no distinction 
of seats except by the aisle which divides the assem- 
bly into two parts, the males sitting on the one side 
and the females on the other. I felt a sympathizing 
interest in this place of worship, from two or three 
of the Morvian peculiarities—their high culture of 
congregational church music, more especially, and 
liberal use of it in all services, seeming to me beauti- 
fully proper, as well as poetical. Then there is 
something so natural and liberal in their festival pre- 
paratory to the Lord’s Supper--when they meet for 
a service of vocal and instrumental music, varied 
with what they call a /ove-feast, of coffee or chocolate 
and light cakes, passed round between the anthems 
and choruses. What could be more admirable, too, 
than their celebration of Haster morning, when the 
whole congregation assembles in the picturesque 
grave-vyard at sunrise, and, with anthems expressive 
of joyful hopes of immortality and resurrection, a 
solemn commemoration is made of all who, in the 
course of the last year, “have gone home to the 
Lord,’’ as they exquisitely phrase it ? 


Mile. Emmy Lacrva, a young singer who has been 
enraged to replace Bosio at the Imperial Theatre of 
St. Petersburg, is described as a person of extraordi- 
nary attainments. Though a Sicilian, she speaks 
and sings Italian with Tuscan purity, and French and 
German like a native of each country. Her literary 
acquirements, too, would be deemed remarkable, 
even in a man. She is, moreover, a beautiful wo- 
man, has a superb voice, is an actress of genius, and 
a finished singer. 


The musical festivals at Dusseldorf, Mainz and 
Freiburg, also the Handel festival in Konigsberg, will 
not take place, owing to the war preparations in Ger- 
many. .. . An opera m one act, by Junius Rretz, 
has been performed at Weimar. ... Dr. Carr 
Loewe, in Stettin, has composed an opera, Emmy, 
libretto after Walter Scott’s Kenilworth. . . . M. 
Na&ckut, of Zurich, the well known author and pub- 
lisher of music, announces the sale of his library of 
manuscripts. This, it is specified, includes a number 
of unpublished compositions by Bach and his sons, 
Florini, Handel, Miche! Haydn, Pachelbel, the elder, 
Stolzel and other masters of the last century. 


M. Juturen, the well-known chef d’orchestra, was 
arrested in Paris in May last, for non-payment of a 
bill of exchange, but in order to obtain release from 
jail, had himself declared a bankrupt. M. Delapierre, 
who holds the bill, opposed his discharge, on the 
ground that M. Jullien, having been naturalized in 
England, could not avail himself of the French law. 
The prisoner pleaded that, as by the act of naturali- 
zation he could be neither a member of Parliament, a 
Minister of the Crown, nor a grand dignitary of the 
State, he could not be considered a British subject. 
The tribunal held, however, that having taken the 
oath of allegiance to the Queen ot England, he could 
not be declared a bankrupt in France, and his appli- 
cation for release was rejected. 


A New York correspondent of the Burlington ( Vt.) 
Free Press, writes a ‘ shocking bad” account of an 
amateur opera recently produced under the most 
fashionable auspices. Hear the wretch: his name is 
“Timothy Trill :” 

But now for the “ Gipsey’s Frolic.” A poor, (in 
intellect we mean, but not in purse--unluckily for 
him !) misguided, deluded, and friend-beflattered 
“man in society,” who has been accustomed to attend 
the Opera three times a week, and to have opera 
music dinned into his ears continually by his dilettant- 
ic friends, with recherché taste, whose performances 
were “‘ sans reproche,” and who never deign to attempt 
any thing less than “ Qui la Voce,” or “ Casta Diva,” 
to say nothing about “such trifles” as “ Ernani 
involami,” or “ Robert toi que j’aime,”—a man more- 
over who we certainly think will never see fifty 











again, and possibly not sixty, imagines he can com- 
pose an opera. So he sits down to the piano, and 
while he drums out the quasi melodies hires a German 
musical hack to scribble them down for him. After 
the German musician aforesaid has polished up, and 
written accompaniments to all the melodies furnished 
him, it is performed by amateurs at the composer’s 
house, to invited guests. But the foolish author, mis- 
taking the complimentary gabble of feasted friends for 
just criticism, is so puffed up with the importance of 
his work that he fairly “itches ” to have it presented 
to the public. So he uses the name of the Mount 
Vernon fund as a cloak to his overweening vanity, 
and has it performed by artists, to a theatre one-third 


Jilled, and most of them “dead heads,” and being 


called out after the performance by a preconcerted ar- 
rangement, makes a long, egotistical speech, and dis- 
gusts everybody, in fact thus clapping the finale buffo 
to a serio-comic dramatie performance, in which the 
great puzzler to the audience seemed to be whether to 
regard the libretto or music the greater artistic abor- 
tion. 

This musical farce was announced for two presen- 
tations, but from the refusal on the part of some of 
the artists to again sing such trash, it did not reach a 
second. 

I have now performed the part of a faithful histor- 
ian in a measure, and will allow your readers to sub- 
side into a sort of quiet disgust at such a use of 
“position in society,” and “ monied influence” as we 
have been describing, or to feel proud, if they can, of 
such an honorable accession to the list of native ar- 
tistie triumphs as “the Opera of Flora, or the Gip- 
sey’s Frolic, composed by Dr. Thomas Ward,” as it 
was announced in flaringly gaudy posters all over 
our great metropolis. I forgot to mention that an- 
other German was engaged to score the trash for the 
orchestra ; the ‘talented composer ” being unable to 
do it himself. 


Miss ArABELLA Gopparp, the young London pi- 
anist, who plays Bach and Mendelssohn, and Beeth- 
oven’s posthumous Sonatas so famously, has become 
the wife of her foremost admirer, the musical critic of 
the London 7imes, and editor, we believe, also of the 
Musical World ; whereupon Punch waxes rhythmical, 
as follows : 

Ap ARABELLAM. 


A fact, long known to him, kind Punch may be 
Allowed to gratulate his rara avis on : 

Joy to the Lady of the Keys! From G, 

The music of her life’s transposed to D, 
And Arabella Goddard’s Mrs. Davison. 


“Music of the Future” figures somewhat in the 
Promenade Concerts at the Palace Garden, in New 
York. Wiis says: “ The new pieces played by the 
orchestra were a Fackel-Tanz, in Polonaise move- 
ment, by Meyerbeer; the Sister Quadrilles, by H. 
Dodworth ; a Metropolitan March, by Wm. H. Fry; 
Carneval Lanciers, a burlesque, by H. Dodworth ; 
The March Chorus, from Wagner’s Tannhduser, and 
a descriptive March, by Berlioz. 


We find the operatic experiences of New Orleans, 
for the past season, thus summed up in the Picayune: 


The Orleans theatre has had a prosperous season, 
considering it either comparatively or positively. 
There has been a general good attendance on the 
subscription nights, and on others the patronage has 
been fully up to the average. There have been but 
few uovelties produced, but the reprises of some old 
and long shelved favorites have been received with 
favor. The only novelties were the “ Dragons de 
Villars,” (Maillard), in which Mlle. Bourgeois, and 
the ‘* Fanchionette,”’ (Clapisson), in which Mlle. Cor 
dier sustained the leading roles. The reprises were 
the “ Ambassadrice,” (Cordier), “ Diamans de la 
Couronne,” (Cordier), “ La Dame Blanche,” (Cor- 
dier), and “ Muette de Portici,” (Paola). Besides 
these were given the operas of Meverbeer--“ Robert 
le Diable,” “ Huguenots,” “ Prophéte,” and ‘ Etoile 
du Nord ;” of Rossini — “Semiramide,” “ William 
Tell,” and “ Barber of Seville ;” of Haleyy—“ Juive,” 
“Charles VI.,” and “ Queen of Cyprus ;” Donizetti 
— Lucrezia,” “ Lucia,” “ Favorite,” and “ Fille du 
Regiment ;” Auber —“ La Siréne ;”’ Verdi —“ Jern- 
salem,” and ‘“ Trovatore ;”” Adam —“ Le Chalet ;” 
and Paer — “ Maitre de Chapelle.” 

There was a brief season of Italian opera, with the 
Piccolomini, Poinsot and Laborde troupe, during 
which the “ Huguenots,” ‘“‘ Robert le Diable,” “ Tro- 
vatore,” “ Traviata,” “Norma,” and “Don Pas- 
quale,” were given. 


Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Mosre sy Mar.—Quantities of Musie are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of conveyance not only a 
convenience, but a saving of expense in obtaining supplies. 
Books can also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that, double the above rates. 


Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
In childhood we wandered. (Dall aule razgiante.) 
From Verdi’s “ Tmwsa Miller.’ 25 
For Tenor and Alto, like the famous Prison duet in 
the last act of ‘‘ Il Trovatore,” to which indeed it bears 
astriking resemblance. It is only still more simple. 
There is nothing in the music or in the words of this 
charming duet, which would exclude it even from the 
beginner. 

Oh, Willie is the lad for me. 
A light, comic song. 
Muriel. Ballad from ‘John Halifax.” Music 

by Geo. Linley. 
Bonnie new morn. Ballad. ag 


Two pretty new songs by Linley, whose name alone 


is a good card for any song. 


Paul Creighton. 


25 
25 


O, Erin my country. C. Jeffreys. 


A national song in the melody of which all the re- 
markable points of Irish mi y are truly reflected 
Strongly accented, lively and energetic, the tune of 
this song will fasten itself into many an ear. 


Laugh and Sing. Ballad. S. Glover. 


A joyous, merry tune to cheerful words. 


Little Sophy. (From Bulwer’s “ What will he 
do with it? ”) Linley. 
This song from Bulwer’s last novel will find great 
favor with the many admirers of the works of this 
author. 
Spring Song. Duet for two 
sopranos. Gumbert. 
The third of a series of eight little duets, for two 
mezzo-soprano voices, which the popular author wrote 
especially for young singers. It is a most delicate 
gem. 


ane 





25 


(Friihlingslied.) 


Instrumental Music. 


Reminiscences from Norma. Alfred Jaell. 
This very brilliant piece, which is admitted to be 
the greatest of Jaell’s early compositions, and was 
avowedly a special favorite with the author himeelf, 
when he was in this country, is known, at least by 
name and reputation to every piano-player of some 
pretensions. Whoever has had the good fortune to 
hear it performed by the composer, will recollect the 
most wonderful effect of the melody of ‘‘ Casta Diva ”’ 
played in Tremolo, as it occurs in this Fantasia. 


Highlander’s Quadrille on Scotch airs. 
Henri Laurent. 25 


A spirited Quadrille, containing a great variety of 
well-known Scotch tunes, selected with taste and 


strung together with proper regard for effect. 
For Brass Band. 


es Serenade, arranged for 14 or a less 
number of Instruments, and printed on cards. 
Burditt. 1,00 


A new number of a highly successful series, which ___ 
no brass band in the country should be without. \ 


Books. 

Tue Partor Gree. Containing all the Prin- 
cipal Songs and Choruses, performed by “ Ord- 
way’s Aolians.” 1,00 

This is one of the most attractive music books of the 
season. It contains a large number of choice and pop- 
ular pieces, most of which have been rapturously en- 
cored by large audiences in this and other cities. Its 
elegant appearance and its charming contents render 
it a very desirable acquisition to every young lady’s 
collection of favorites — an ornamental and useful ac- 
companiment to the pianoforte. 
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